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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


of this issue, the first of Volume 45, 
the editorial 


The publication 
is marked by a number 
staff of THe 

The first temporary in 
Associate Editor, Edward A. 
Fordham University, is the recipient of a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for the academic 1951-1952, during 
which time he is on leave from both his teaching and 
his editorial duties. his the post of 
Associate Editor will be held by Dr. Ellenor Swallow 
for the past two 


ot 
WEEKLY. 


changes in 
CLASSICAL 
nature. Our 
Robinson ot 


of these is 


Protessor 


year 


absence, 


who has served 


Editor. 


of Barnard College, 
Assistant 


years as 

After an absence of more than eight years, Professor 
Lionel Casson of New York University has returned 
to the staff of the Werekry as a Contributing Editor. 
He is in charge of the newly re-established “Recent 
our readers will 


Publications” department; many of 


recall’that_he was one of the two scholars who jointly 


conducted thepsiginal department in CH 33-36 (1939- 
1943). 


Dr. Waldo E. Sweet of the William Penn Charter 
School has been advanced from Assistant to Contrib- 
uting Editor; he will continue to be concerned partic- 
ularly with the of colleagues in the 


schools. 


interests our 


secondary 


In addition to his duties as Assistant Editor of CW, 
Protessor Stanislaus Akielaszek of Fordham University 
will serve the C. A. A. S. during the current academic 
Distribution of Publications, 
essential 


year as its Secretary for 
thus relieving the Editor of a difficult and 
task. 

To all these colleagues, and to Professor William 
H. Stahl of New York University, whose appointment 
Editor last March, 
for their 


announced 
thanks 


Contributing was 
Editor 


generous 


as 
the 
and 


expresses his warm able 
assistance, 


AMERICA’S BATTLE OF THE BOOKS* 


Part I: INrRopUCTION 


In the course of a recent article on the importance of 
language study in American education! the author makes 
use of a long established technique: in setting forth argu- 
uses Opposing arguments 
after giving a historical 


ments in support of his thesis he 
as a point of departure. Thus, 
Autumn Meeting of the Classical 
Atlantic City, N. J., 


* This paper was read at the 
the Atlantic States, at 


1950. 


Association of on 


November 25, 
1W. E. Brown, **] Would Have You All Speak with Tongues,” 
Bulletin, 36 


American Association of Universit Professors 


(1950) 249-261 Henceforth cited as Brown. 
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asons why knowledge “Great 


résumé of the re 
Tradition” 
nodern  e¢ 


of our own civilization is a prime essential 


lucation, Mr. Brown says: 


pany 


\ will admit this much, but go to say: 

make it necessary to Latin and 
Greek? Can’t we read all that the Rot nd Greeks 
had to say in translations?” To this obje also 
be added the favorite at Greek 
ire lificult that a student never % ually gets far 
bevond a muddled involvement with atcaaes and con- 
1 f actual communica- 
ostensibly 


\ people 
“But does that 


so a 


jugation, and hence gets no benetit of ac 
tion with the thought of the authors h 
“reads,”2 

These two objectic ms, as every classics teacher knows, 
are no conjectural straw men set up to illustrate a cer- 
tain technique or to provide a target for the exercise of 
academic prejudice. But what teachers of the 
classics may not realize, despite their own familiarity with 
these arguments, is that they two objec- 
tions most recurrent in the history of classical education. 
They were not heard for the first tine by American 
teachers in 1930 or 1900, nor even in 1850 or 1800. They 
began to be heard by the middle seventeen hundreds, and 
within fifty vears they had become almost commonplace. 


many 


constitute the 


Just before the outbreak of the Revolution, for example, 
Isaiah Thomas printed in the Royal American Magazine 
article entitled “On the Obscurity of 
"AGE, and the sufficiency of the 


tablish a Class, equal to the 


an anonymous 
DEAD LANGI 
lish writings to e 
main 


Eng- 
Ancients.” 


writer's points may be summarized as follows 


ey are numbered for later reference) : 


abstruse sciences 
perfection 


cients in 
carried to 


> knowledge of the an 
was Siaaited, because few arts are 
by their first inventors. Modern — by study, can 
begin where the ancients stopped and advance knowledge 
still further without the delay of beginning at the original. 
This, and not any superior excellency in mind or body, 
explains the great improvements made by moderns in the 
arts and sciences. 

2. Men of learning command great respect. But this 
respect is often perverted from its proper foundation 
and transferred to the ancient predecessors whose work 
the learned man uses to perfect his own labors. Hence 
in great measure arises our veneration for the ancients, 
whose writings, great as they are, cannot compare with 
those of today. 


Attic 
inated him, or by 


2 Brown 
orator Antiphon and 


252 Essentially the technique is as old as the 


may have been orig 


Sicily (all No criticism 


make effec 


fifth 
Many 


have long lustorical 


r Tisias in century B.C.) 


Brown is intended. modern writers 


of methods which precedents, 


Magazine, 1 (177 


is’ preceded hy the 


4) 26-128. Henceforth 


following 


oyal American 


cited as Royal. The article brief 


letter: “Sir, Please to give the following, from a late publication, 


American Magazine, and you will oblige your 


a place in the 
humble servant, 

writer: “I know it is 
that the 
approac h 


original this is stated by 


4 In the 
objected to the 
Mr srowr 


utility of translations, parallels 


’s technique then, with the contrary 
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3. Pedantry and envy also cause this professed venera- 
tion. The pedants, to establish and display their own 
importance, forever praise the tottering foundation on 
which it is built. The envious, conscious of their own 
want of merit, strive to obscure that of others by ex- 
tolling those whom time has removed trom competition 
with themselves. 

4. The various reasons given for 
ancients have one common absurdity : 
every person study Latin and Greek. This insistence is 
based on two false assumptions: (a) that truth cannot 
be equally well expressed in English or French, and (b) 
that modern knowledge is not sufficient to translate the 
ancient languages accur ately.* Both these assumptions 
can be answered in this way: If modern knowledge is 
not sufficient to translate the ancient languages with jus- 
tice, how does this affect the translation more than the 
originals? If they are not understood it is a loss ot time 
to read them at all. If they are understood they can be 
learned with ease and pleasure in the translations done 
into English, which exceeds all other languages in ex- 
cellence. 


veneration of the 
the insistence that 
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‘(ve so 


THE 


5. Discussion of this matter has two purposes: (a) 
to free readers from the insolence of a set of pretenders 
to knowledge, who always assume an unjust superiority 
from their acquaintance with ancient writings,®? and (b) 
to show them that all that is really valuable in the 
ancient works may be acquired in translations. 

The anonymous writer objects to the study of the 
classics on the grounds that they are too difficult for the 
average student to master, and that translations are not 
idequate but are necessary to save time. These are 


only 
same arguments as those quoted by Mr. 


essentially the 
Brown in the passage given at the beginning of this arti- 
Brown's summary of the case 


cle. Now consider Mr. 


against translations: 


. . . They pervert the sense in all places where exact 
equivalents between the two languages are not found; 
they pervert the artistic qualities of the original either 
by destroying them wholly or by substituting something 
alien; and even when good, they become dated, so that 
it has very well been said that every generation has to 
do its translations over. It follows from this that 
at best a translation can give only an incomplete, and 
at worst an erroneous notion of the original.® 

The strict counterpart of this in the earlier article is in 
the generalized statement “that modern knowledge is not 
suflicient to translate the ancient languages accurately.” 
But compare it with this passage: 


It is certainly true, that in every dead language, there 
are many things impossible to be exactly understood; but 
these are probably no more than the graces of expression, 
which are immaterial to the acquisition of real knowl- 
edge. The greatest admirer of Homer will hardly say, 
that he understands all the words, which our ignorance 
ot their true force makes us call expletives, or words de- 
signed only to fill up the line, without any particular 
meaning of their own. . Can he theretore urge it 
as an objection to Mr. Pope, that he has not translated 
those 
It does not require much imagination to see that at least 
an implication of the points made in Mr. Brown's sum- 
mary underlies this passage. It was, of course, not in- 
cumbent upon the writer to give the opposing argument 
in full. 

If the attack appearing in the Royal American Maga- 
cine were an isolated example, it would have little sig- 
nificance except to show that at least once during the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century the same argu- 
ments were directed against the study of the classics that 


5 This attitude of “unjust superiority’’ was mentioned with 
considerable bitterness in the early decades of the present century. 
His answer (255) to the charge of difficulty is: 
modern language as 

He cites the phe- 


instruction in 


6 Brown 254, 
“The same thing can be 
well, and is equally true and equally 
results achieved during the 
Russian, Japanese, Chinese, and other more exotic tongues, and 
ventures to say that these would be far more 
difficult than learning enough Greek to read Homer or Plato. 


7 Cf. Point 4(b). 
8 Royal 12 


against any 
false.’ 
war with 


urged 


nomenal 


learning most of 
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are waite and to suggest that the basic issues re- 
main unchanged despite the intervening years. But it was 
not an isolated case. Although the full record has not 
yet been compiled, enough has been completed to indicate 
that such attacks were increasingly frequent in the last 
quarter-S ithe century, and that they received wide cir- 
culation.*~ 
used by Mr. 
sides, and that, when an attack appeared in a given pub- 
lication, a subsequent issue often contained a rebuttal 


«The partial record also reveals that the device 


Brown was standard procedure for both 


which the opposing arguments were repeated and then 
refuted pointed by point.1° 

The real significance of the anonymous attack, however, 
lies in another but related direction. Such attacks and 
the replies to them make it plain that the battle which 
was then going on in America was but a continuation, 
in a different locale and under somewhat different cir- 
of ari earlier and larger contlict—the ‘Battle 
of the Books.” The genesis of that conflict on the Con- 
tinent and in England, and the main outlines of its 
development outside the United Siates, have been bril- 
liantly sketched by Gilbert Highec in a book which should 
become the new bible of humanism; “. . . the issues de- 
bated,” he says, “were of deep significance, and continue 
to be significant to the present day.... The battle waged 
in France and England at the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was only one contlict in a great war which has been 
going on for 2,000 years and is still raging. It is the war 
iNtween tradition and modernism; between originality 
and authority.”!! 


cumstances, 


Of the four chief arguments used by the moderns the 
“most popular nowadays .. . is this” 


Human knowledge is coustantly advancing. We live in 
a later age than the Periclean Greeks and Augustan 
Romans: theretore we are wiser. Therefore anything 
we write, or make, is better than the things written and 
made by the ancient Greeks and Romans.!* 

This argument is clearly retlected in Points 1-3 of the 
American Magazine article, partially in Point 5, 
may summa- 


Royal 
and also in one remaining point, which we 
rize as follows: 


The English language has original funds of knowledge 
which exceed all the boasted treasures of antiquity. This 
is also true for works of the imagination. It has been 
said that for any sentiment expressed by the most ad- 
mired ancient on any subject another can be found in 


9 One attack, which appeared in a New York paper in 1789, 
has been located in a paper and a magazine in Philadelphia, and 
in a paper in North Carolina. 

10 One instance has been found of an attack and reply written 

by the same person and published in the same issue! 
Highet, The Classical Tradition (New York, Oxford 
ress 1949) 261. See especially all of chapter 14, 
the Books.’’ The title, as the author indicates, 
Swift's famous satire. 


1G. 
University 
“The Battle of 
is taken from 


12 Highet op. cit. (supra, n. 11) 264. 
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Shakespeare on the same subject, which would equal if 
not exceed it in sublimity and beauty. And every ex- 
cellency of the ancients is heightened and even superior 
qualities disclosed in the works of Milton. If to these 
prodigies of human capacity are added Spenser, Otway, 
Dryden, Pope, Y« Addison, Butler, Swiit, Congreve, 
Cowley, Prior, Gay and some others, we shall establish 
a class which must so far exceed the celcbrated Classics 
ot the ancients as to make the study of them no longer 
an indispensable necessity in forming an clegant taste 
and correct judgment in the beauties of imagination. 
This 
modern attack”—that of nationalism.'4 
English, the 
reprinted 


oung, 


point also reflects an “assumption behind the 
Since all of the 
authors cited are anonymous article was in 
English 
little 
But whether it was American or 


What does matter is that 


all probability from an paper or 


journal,'® and therefore might have application to 


the American scene. 


British in.origin matters little. 


it foreshadowed the genuine homespun attacks to come 


during the next twenty-five years, in which’ nationalism— 


American nationalism—was the most emphatic note. 


The conflict continued, of course, throughout the nine- 


teenth century. According to present bibliographical in- 
it reached the 
1880 


formation, which is admittedly incomplete, 
period of greatest intensity in the 
and 1890. This was followed by a period of comparative 
calm which lasted for ten years. In the 
battle flared again with renewed vigor, 
bitterness engendered then, 
still linger. 


decade: between 
first decade of 
this century the 

and traces of the 
next ten 


and in the 
years, 
to tell 
American chapter of the Battle of the 
telling the 


In a ser ies of papers 
the history of the 
Books. In the 


noted and the 


an attempt will be made 


principal participants will be 
arguments used carefully The 
and the 
British and Euro- 


surveyed, 
different phases through which the debate passed 
extent to which it was influenced by 
It will not be an easy 
that needs to be told It needs 
battle is still on. It needs to be 
whole humanistic tradition is now on the 
told because th 
help to point the 


pean developments will be traced. 


to tell, but it 1s one 
to be told because the 
told because the 
firing line. It 
will teach may 

of the 


world. 


story 


needs to be 


le ssons it 
way for a re-evaluation 

iitterae human 


ves and their place in the modern 


JouHn Latimer 
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includes 
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MONEY TALKS 


No teacher will deny that any “real” object will stimu- 
late the interest of the students more than a dozen pic- 
tures or two dozen essays and lectures. Yet many teach- 
ers hesitate even to inquire about securing some object 
of Roman antiquity because they have a firm but false 
belief that (1) such objects must be very expensive and 
(2) such objects are extremely difficult to purchase in 
the United States. Actually, small antiquities can be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices from a number of reliable 
dealers. One type of object which is readily available 
is the Roman coin. 

There are coin is one of the 
most satisfying items for classroom use: (1) it is small 
(2) it is not easily broken 
and 


several reasons why a 
enough for easy transportation, 
(although sometimes it is easily misplaced or lost), 
(3) Roman coin types often contain allusions to persons 
or to historical events about which the student has been 
studying! 

Any teacher can 
of authentic 
dollars. Very fine examples of 
bought for as little as two dollars each. 


a creditable small collection 
little as twenty-five 
individual coins can be 
Of course rarer 


obtain 
Roman coins for as 


and there is really no limit 
can spend on a collection. 


issues cost a great deal more, 
to the amount of money one 

If a teacher is interested in acquiring a small coin col- 
lection, there are a few basic facts about Roman coinage 
that he should learn, if he is not already acquainted with 
the problems of Roman numismatics. 


1. The Romans issued coins in silver, gold, and sev- 
eral alloys of bronze,? but the basic coin of the Roman 
monetary system was the silver denarius, a coin about 
the size of the U.S. dime. The word denarius originally 
meant 10 asses. (The as was a bronze coin which can 
be roughly compared to our cent.) The denarius has 
often been equated with twenty cents, but its actual pur- 
chasing power was* probably far greater. Incidentally, 
the word denarius is the one used in the story of the 
Tribute Money in the New Testament. It translated 
“penny” in the English version; in fact, the English ab- 
breviation for penny, d., is short for denarins. 

2. The coin types (designs on 
varied much more than our coin types do. There were 
always one or more different sets each year. During 
the republic, the types on coins issued at Rome were 
selected by a board of three men who often chose devices 
that related to the exploits of some member of their 
family. Sometimes important generals issued coins in 
their own honor for use by the army in the field, During 
the empire almost all of the coin types refer to the em- 
peror or to some member of the imperial family, al- 
though theoretically only the gold and silver coins were 


“heads” and “tails’’) 


1In an article written some years ago I tried to point out 
some of the historical references on a group of coins from the 
Roman “Coin Roman Politics,” CJ 43 


(1947/48) 


Republic: Types and 
401-405. 

2 Actually coins were struck both in bronze and in brass, but 
all such are usually considered together as coinage 


3 Luke 


in aés. 


ASHI NGTON UNIVERSITY 
13 § 
14 Highet op. cit. (supra, n. 11) 275 
15 See the letter preceding tl nonymous article (quoted supra, 
n. 3) Articles appearing 1 1 magazine or newspaper were 
often reprinted without permission on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Search for the original of this article, w ve Lon- 
: don magazines for 1773, one for 1 . ar urgh for 
1773, yielded no result The ntempor: present 
a more forn ble task, but one that will be uZ=_i/ No 
reply to this article has yet been found Mmm =20:19-25. 
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under the supervision of the emperor, while the coinage 
in aes was controlled by the senate. 

3. Roman coins were all struck (made) by hand. 
There was no attempt to make them uniform, or even 
to see that the design was centered. Therefore the coins 
often look misshapen, and students mistakenly attribute 
their irregularities to the ravages of time. Actually they 
are probably the same shape now as when they were 
first issued. 

. . . . 

The teacher who wishes a little more detailed informa- 

tion about Roman coins can consult: 


Huu, G. F. Historical Roman Coins from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of Augustus. London 1909, (Good, 
but somewhat antiquated.) 

Mattinciy, Harotp. Roman Coins from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. London 
1928. (Contains a great deal of extraneous material 
about the controversial dating of the first issues, but 
is excellent.) 

Grueser, H. A. Coins of the Roman Republic in the 
British Museum. London 1910. (Can be secured only 
through the larger libraries or on inter-library loan. 
Despite the book’s age, the Introduction and the notes 
on the individual coins are very fine, and the excellent 
indices help one to locate a coin easily.) 


If any teacher is interested in the subject and cannot 
tind any of these books, or is puzzled about a particular 
problem, the author of this article will be glad to answer, 
as best she can, any questions about different phases of 
the subject. 

Before the teacher selects any coins for a school or a 
private collection, a few more principles should be con- 
sidered : 


1. Very fine or excellent examples are really the only 
satisfactory ones for classroom use. They do not cost 
much more than the poorer, worn coins w hich have almost 
no teaching value. 

2. Select coins which are directly related to the sub- 
jects you are teaching. There are a number of coins of 


Julius Caesar available at from tive to ten dollars. One 
has a trophy of Spanish and Gallic arms; another has a 
reverse type which shows Aeneas fleeing from Troy with 
Anchises and the Palladium. This latter coin doubles 
nicely in Caesar and Vergil classes. Coins were issued by 
the various assassins of Caesar, by Mark Antony, by 
Augustus. There are also coins which refer to Marius 
and Sulla. Another set of coins has reverse types with 
the different Muses; another has scenes depicting the 
labors of Hercules. 

3. Examine coins before purchase. Most dealers will 
send the coins to you on approval. Many will ship a 
large group from which you may select one or more. 

4. Remember that not all coins are always in stock, 

and that many of the most significant ones are rare and 
prohibitive in price, such as the Ides of March coin of 
Brutus. Other coins are available, though, and will 
serve the purpose just as well. 
After the purchase of your coins, try to acquaint your- 
self with each coin thoroughly so that it will mean more 
to you, and through you will seem more real to your 
students. Such study may also engender more research 
in the field of numismatics. 

A few suggestions for actual coins to be included in a 
small collection : ' 


1. A coin of Julius Caesar. Excellent examples avail- 
able at from five to ten dollars. 

2. A coin of Augustus, nephew and heir of Julius 
Caesar, first emperor, ruler of Roman world during life 
ot Vergil, ete. Coins available from two dollars up, 
depending upon types, degrees of fineness, etc. 

3. A coin from the age of Marius and Sulla or coins 
issued by the son of Sulla who was a moneyer in 53 B.c. 
Good examples begin about $3.50. 

4. One or more coins from the period of Cicero. None 
were issued by the orator himself, but a contemporary 
-_ should be of interest. All prices. 

5. A coin of Tiberius as an example of “Tribute 
Money.” These coins are rather scarce and higher in 


price. 
As your collection increases you can °cure one or more 


good imperial coins which have very une portraits of the 
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"Tutor That Never Tires’ 


TEACH WITH THE TOOLS OF TODAY 
Reach the eye, the ear, the voice 
Set an impersonal standard 

Drill in unison or individually 

Let them take the records home 


The solution for the slow student 


RICHARD H. WALKER 


8 Masterton Road 


YOUR STUDENT LIKES MACHINES 
He has never lived without them 
Make them part of his learning 
Save yourself and serve him 

Let him learn what mostery is 


Let him try for higher goals 


Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


The answer to modern problems 


Let him learn the Latin easily 


Write for Check List 
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Roman emperors. Generally these coins are 


speaking, 


less expensive, but you will find greater variety of types 


and personal allusions on the earlier, somewhat more 
expensive coins from the time of the Roman republic. 
In almost every city there are coin dealers, but few of 
them handle ancient coins as regular stock unless there is 
local 


demand. Often they can locate special coins for 


you through advertisements in trade periodicals. In 
New York City there are two dealers who are thoroughly 
reliable and who usually have a good stock of ancient 
coins: Stack’s Coin Co., 12 West 46th Street, New York 
19, N. Y., which has a wide selection at moderate prices, 
and Fine Arts Gans), 101 West 
55th York 19, Here are available 


many examples of 


(Edward 


superior pieces and rare 


Numismatic 
Street, New 
excellent 
items. Prices are proportionately much higher. 
It is my hope that many teachers who have hestitated 
to investigate the purchase of ancier t objects will acquire 
a coin or two of ancient mintage, and will discover for 


themselves that money can talk, even after two thousand 
years. 

Lacura B. VoELKEL 
MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Edited for the 
Studi 


scientilica 


Menandri Epitrepontes. 
by VitTrorio FALCO. (“Collana di 
Vol. III.) 2d ed.; Naples 
trice, 1949. Pp. 82. L. 450. 

Menandro, I Contendenti: Versione e Integrazione 
Poetica. Ly EvGENIO DELLA VALLE. 
Cultura Moderna,” No. 456.) 
Figli, 1949, Pp. 155. 


Greci,” 


Edi- 


Libreria 


(“Biblioteca di 


saris Gius. Laterza e 


These two books bear witness Italian interest in 


Menander. 


of a complete play of Menander tor use in schools. De 


There is no edition in English, for example, 


Falco’s is now presented in a second edition. The notes 
lor 
Phe 


translation 


are in Latin, and deal chietly with textual questions 


the most part the German editors are followed 


references to works Cantarella’s 
(L’Arbitrato 
1945] ) 


edition of 
Notes on 


Introduzione, rad t ne commento 


[Como that have appeared since the Teubner 


Koerte in 1938 are most welcome. 


interpretation, and style, or on the 


usage, 


dramatic significance of character, and action, 


scenes, 


are rare. Obviously this is no school edition such as we 
expect in this country, but the text itself is excellent, and 
De Falco's own contributions are recorded. The print- 
ing is very well done and few. No one is 
likely to be fooled by “New Jork” (page 4). Since the 

(1941) 4601-462, but 


does not discuss the supplement with which I proposed 


errors are 


writer refers to my note in AJP 62 


to restore line 395, | assume that he did not see the note 
itself. 
who refer to Menander is most useful. 


The collection of passages from ancient authors 
I miss Statius, 
Silvae 2.1.113-119, with its reference to a schoolboy who 
recited bits of Menander, and Pliny NH 30.7, where 
Menander is referred to as the unrivaled literary genius 
of the plain style. There is no index; the dramatis 
personae are given only in Latia, not in Greek. 

The work of Della Valle is the third attempt, I be- 
lieve, to restore the missing parts of The Arbitration 
(he would call it The Contestants). He has worked in- 
dependently of the German reconstruction by Koerte and 
Von Oppeln-Bronikowski and of the 
of Gilbert Murray. | 
(1947/48) 202-205. 
tious than Murray in the attempt to utilize all traces 
of the original. like 581 


slave 


version 
CW 41 


Della Valle is much more conscien- 


English 


reviewed the latter in 


He even inserts a fragment 
Kock, which, as Noerte says, belongs to a more 
serious and loval than Onesimus. Murray, by inventing 
freely and disregarding uncertain fragments while adapt- 
ing his technique to the needs of the modern stage, suc- 
ceeded admirably in capturing the spirit of Menander, 
and in making his meaning clear to a present-day audi- 
ence. His characters are lively and his scenes effective. 

It would 
Menander himself, to produce good drama if he were 
required to be, as Della Valle intends to be, faithful to 
His 
exercise in ingenuity, very praiséworthy in itself, but not 
continuously 


probably be impossible for anyone, even 


the indications of a mutilated text. work is an 


vivid in characterization and spontaneous 
The 


use of verse is probably less hampering in Italian than 
it is in English. 


in action, as Menander’s original undoubtedly was. 


Furthermore, in popular Italian comedy 
there is much that in subject and method of 
Della Valle remarks that 
he has seen plays in Naples that recall the plot of The 


presenta- 
tion reminds us of Menander. 


Arbitration, Certainly the stylized acting and appeal 


to the eve of the comunedia del arte are needed if Men- 


ander is to be appreciated in the theatre. 
There are long notes on many questions of text and 


interpretation. Habrotonon is freed in the end and given 


to Chaerestratus, though not as a wife. Onesimus also 


gets his freedom. Simias is made a serious youth, not a 


slave pedagogue, as we might expect from his name, 


But the plot requires a serious youth, as all interpreters 
The 
though it 


have recognized. version is worth studying as a 


commentary, occasionally misinterprets or 
ignores the Greek, and is not always convincing in its 
reconstruction of what is missing. It certainly makes 
The Arbitration playable on the Italian stage, but I am 
afraid that the play will be more of a curiosity than a 
Menander, but the joints creak, 


revelation, It restores 


A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
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Imperial Rome—Its Life and Grandeur. ilmstrip by 
the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, under the direction of ArTHUR STENIUs. Latin 
captions by THomMas Curtr. $3.00 (black and white) ; 
$6.00 (color). 


Greek Life in the 5th Century B.C. Five filmstrips 
by Mile. Plaut. Sainte Pience, Manche, France. 10s. 
each. Make remittance payable to Mlle. Plaut, No. 
67.87, Banque Nationale Commerce & Industrie, Av- 
ranches, Manche, France. 


Two editions of filmstrips indicate a growing interest 
among classicists in audio-visual aids. /mperial Rome— 
Its Life and Grandeur, produced by Wayne University, 
is available both in color and in black and white. The 
thirty-three pictures are intended to show various phases 
of life in the Early Empire—military, domestic, and 
social—and have captions in Latin. The vocabulary, 
according to the two-page instructor’s guide, is based 
largely upon the words for the first and second years in 


pearance, it is grossly lacking in authenticity. The illus- 
trations are so inaccurate that we can only conclude that 
they were done without any supervision by a classicist. 
An artist ignorant of the classical world has repeatedly 
misinterpreted the captions. A few examples will suffice. 

Aliqui servi in agris laborare coacti sunt is illustrated 
by the ridiculous picture of four slaves in chains pulling 
a plow. Another equally fatuous illustration, with the 
caption Civibus pauperrimis munera erant eadem quae 
servis, shows free citizens marching in chains through 
the streets, accompanied by an overseer with a whip. 
The relation of patron and client is caricatured by repre- 
senting the clients as unkempt, ragged denizens of the 
Blande dicendo, cliens pecuniam saepe merutt 
The “toga” in the pic- 


Subura: 
vel veterem togam corruptam. 
ture looks like a bathrobe and is a vivid blue-green. 

Since so much effort went into the production of this 
strip, it is regrettable that it did not have competent 
advice from a classicist. Teachers are definitely advised 
not to use this filmstrip. 

The five filmstrips by Mlle. Plaut, Greek Life in the 


are copies of Greek vase paintings in 
The most interesting 


5th Century B.C., 
black and white, without captions. 


the College Entrance Examination Board Word List. 
Although this production is most attractive in ap- 


“It is on bebalf of the high school teacher and 
student that we chiefly recommend this book... 
should become a standard auxiliary in the teach- 
ing of Caesar’’—The Classical Journal 


CASAR’S 


GALLIC 
CAMPAIGNS 


A NEW VERSION OF “COMMENTARIES” 
With Introduction and Notes by 
Lt. Col. S. G. BRADY 


The Latin teacher and student will find a new interest in a subject commonly regarded 
as dry when he reads Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. Written by a soldier for military men 
this book has been welcomed as collateral reading by high school and college Latin classes. 
Lt. Col. S. G. Brady’s translation of Caesar’s “Ninth, Tenth, Seventh and Twelfth” 
Legions into the modern wartime idiom aids the student in digesting the wisdom of 
Caesar’s leadership. For in the pages of this book he will find the “meat” of Caesar's 
commentaries without being burdened by complicated Latin construction. This is not a 
pony, but a crisply written guide to the core of the meaning behind Caesar's strategy. 
Thus the student immediately compares the ancient Gallic campaigns with those of the 
past war. Latin teachers who order immediately will be able to secure fresh copies from 
the new printing of the Secorid Edition. $2.50 


MILITARY SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. CW-1 


TELEGRAPH PRESS BUILDING - HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


Write for 
Your Copy 
Today 
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are Nos. 4a and 4b, which tell the story of Daphnis and 
Chloe. Teachers could easily improvise a running com- 
mentary in either Latin or Greek. No. 2 (there is no 
No. 1), showing weddings, would appeal primarily to 
girls, and No. 5, illustrating the games in the twenty- 
third book of the /liad, will interest boys. The subject 
of No. 3 is burial. There is a mimeographed guide in 
French, with an English translation provided for Nos. 2 
and 3. Strips on music and games, Hercules, and domes- 
tic life are promised for the future. 

Although admirable in other respects, these strips are 
not aesthetically pleasing. In copying, Mlle. Plaut has 
lost the deft grace of the originals. Moreover, even if 
the work were skill, it is doubtful 
whether the average child would be much interested in 
reproductions of vase paintings. It would seem far 
better to do as H. M. Herget did in his illustrations for 
the National Geographic, combining attractive illustrat- 


done with more 


ing techniques with historical accuracy. 


Watpo E. Sweet 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Die geheime Schutzgottheit von Rom, By ANGELO 
Translated from the Italian by V. von Gon- 
Neue Folge, Heit VI.) 


BRELICH. 
ZENBACH. 
Zurich: 


(“Albae Vigiliae,” 
Rhein-Verlag, 1949. 


This study in Roman religion is a continuation of a 


series of which several volumes have been reviewed 
earlier in THe CLassicaL WEEKLY. 
the general editorship of Karl Keréryi ¢in collaboration 
with S. 
who writes the Preface to this book, is primarily con- 


with 


The series is under 


Eitrem and C. de Tolnay). ‘Werényi himself, 


cerned in his study of Roman religion probing 
the hidden meaning of religious myths and rituals, and 
in building a kind of reconstruction of the thinking that 
lies behind them. Professor Brelich uses a similar ap- 
proach to the problem of the secret, protecting divinity 
of Rome, an entity as it were remotum a notitia vul- 
gari.) This investigation does not undertake to tind the 
name for such a divinity (Diva Angerona was popularly 
supposed to be the deity meant), but rather to study 
the factors which would contribute to the concept of this 
divine power, to explore the nature of “das gemeinsame 


“geheime Schutz- 


Element” appropriate to the role of a 


gottheit.” 
The analysis of the tutelary divinity of Rome stems 
from the tradition, handed down by various authors, of 


Notitia 
study of 


Vulgari,” TAPA 76 


secrecy in the 


1 See Susan Savage, “‘Remotum a 


(1945) 157-165, for a recent religious 


practices of Rome 


the unknown secret name of the city itself. With this 
tradition went the idea that the name of the protecting 
god must not be revealed, in order that it might not 
become subject to the power of an enemy. The basic 
question raised is contained in Plutarch Roman Ques- 
“Why may not that deity, whether male or 
female, in whose especial protection Rome lies, be men- 
tioned, inquired after, or named... 7” (tr. H. J. Rose). 


tions 


From this concept of a divinity with undefined sex we 
reach the idea, Brelich argues, that either this divinity 
is older than an anthropomorphic mythology and does 
not yet have a defined sex, or that the god is an ab- 
straction and no longer has any sex, or that it is an 
androgynous divinity. The nature of an androgynous 
divine power Brelich examines carefully, for example, 
in the relationship to be found in Genius-Fortuna, in a 
consideration of Pales, listed as both male and female, 
and in a study of Juno in Lanuvium, and of Diana 
in Aricia. In the places just mentioned, Juno and 
Diana are protecting divinities of their states or areas, 
linked 


believes, the secret 


and are always somehow with a male divine 
Thus, Brelich 
divinity of the state 


sexual elements of existence. 


power. protecting 


within itself both 
In addition to this, vari- 
ous heterogeneous factors belong to the very dim pic- 
ture we can obtain of the “geheime Schutzgottheit” of 
Rome In this sense Genius, Fortuna, Pales, Ops Con- 
siva, and Diva Angerona are all “Schutzgottheiten der 
Stadt,” because they all individually share in this com- 


must contain 


plex of ideas underlying that divine power, a complex 
which contains a basic pattern of life and death, of 
fertility and continuity of existence, but which is ex- 
The 
of this stimulating contribution to 
Roman must be weighed 
carefully in the light of the evidence presented. 


pressed in various ways in more than one divinity. 
arguments, 
our knowledge of 


however 
religion 


Evizapetu C. Evans 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy. Hy \. H. 
ARMsTRONG. Westminister, Md.: The Newman Press, 
1949. Pp. xvi, 241. $3.25. 


Mr. Armstrong has successfully accomplished what 
many today would consider impossible, viz. to give us in 
one volume of less than 250 pages a survey of Ancient 
Philosophy without ever allowing his book to become 
superficial, inadequate, or a mere rehash of other men’s 
work, 
this 


Seginning in the orthodox fashion with Thales, 


Introduction ends, somewhat less conventionally, 


with a chapter on St. Augustine. It would perhaps have 


been even more natural for Armstrong to conclude with 


a chapter on St. Thomas and his reorganization of 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


AUTUMN MEETING 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1951 
10:30 A. M. 


MUSIC ROOM, THE CHALFONTE 
The Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


PROGRAM 


THE POETIC USES OF HYPERBATON: 


Professor Edward B. Stevens, Muhlenberg College 


“PLACE A ROSE ON BRUTUS’ GRAVE” (THE PROBLEM OF READABILITY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
LATIN): Miss Marjorie E. King, Springfield Township High School, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN ANCIENT ROME (illustrated) : 


College 


Professor Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley 


The foregoing papers will be followed by a half-hour designed to give the members and friends of the 


Association an opportunity to become better acquainted socially, and to meet the speakers. 


Your colleagues, 


friends, and interested students will be cordially welcomed. 


Members intending to stop at the Chalfonte or the Haddon Hall should make early reservations with The 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


Leeds and Lippincott Company, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


ancient thought; for Armstrong is a Thomist, not an 
Augustinian. In the Preface he explains that his /n- 
troduction to Ancient Philosophy is at the same time a 
historical introduction to the philosophia perennis, yet 
he voices the hope that the book will also have value for 
readers who do not share his theological and philosoph- 
ical convictions. The reviewer would say that Arm- 
strong’s perspective, far from distorting anything, se- 
cures additional interest for many topics. Armstrong 
writes with fairness about Hellenic conceptions of man’s 
excellence (areté). True, he is offended by the ‘“spirit- 
ual pride” of ancient philosophers, and finds Aristotle's 
enthusiastic description of the highminded man revolting , 
yet these are minor matters which we forget when we 
find new insights into the shaping of theological ideas, a 
sense for the continuity between ancient and mediaeval 
philosophy, and excellent comments on the first appear- 
ance and subsequer ansformation of thoughts that 
were to become incorporated in the Christian tradition. 

I can single out but a few points. One may regret 
that the account of the Pre-Socratics had to be as con- 
densed as it 1s. The Socratic problem is handled with 
tact; according to Armstrong, Socrates’ chief concern 
is with the care of the soul (cf. Jaeger, Paideia II 39). 
In the chapters on Plato attention is focused on the the- 
ory of Ideas, the cosmology of the Timaeus, and the 


political system. In the case of Aristotle, the physical 
and metaphysical doctrines receive the fullest treatment, 
with psychology coming next, while the biology is all 
but ignored (on p. 76 Armstrong is momentarily car- 
ried away by the idea that Aristotle could or should 
have elaborated the philosophical function of Plato's 
cosmic soul). I notice with satisfaction that Armstrong 
allows a considerably greater influence of Plato and 
Aristotle on the formation of the Stoic system than 
Pohlenz does in his recent book on the Stoa.1 On the 
philosophers of the imperial age Armstrong speaks with 
special authority; successfully he disentangles the vari- 
ous strands of thought which have come together in 
Middle Platonism, and gives us a sympathetic and pene- 
trating analysis of Plotinus, his favorite thinker among 
the pagans. These sections and that on St. Augustine 
are perhaps the most original of the book, yet there is 
originality everywhere in the selection, in the interpre- 
tation, and especially in the interrelation of the thoughts 
presented. 
FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

work, cf. CW 44 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


interest to classicists; 
Also welcome 


This department deals with events of 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 


universities, 


The Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
will hold its Autumn Meeting on November 24, 1951 
in Atlantic City. The announcement of the meeting 
appears at the center fold of this issue. 


The American Philological Association will hold 
its Annual Meeting at Princeton, New Jersey, at the 
invitation. of Princeton University, on December 27, 
28, and 29, 1951. The meeting will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the General Meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. Two panel discussions are 
planned: “The Role of Ionia in the Development of 
Classical Greek Culture,” and “The Problems of 
Scholarship in the Humanities Today.” 


The New Jersey Classical Association announces 
the election of the following officers for 1951-1952: 
President, Mr. Richard Carr of Glen Ridge High 


[Continued on p. 14] 


We will send you 
a COMPLIMENTARY COPY of the 
CHRISTMAS “RES GESTAE” 


which is now on the press, if you will send us 
your address. We feel sure that you will enjoy 
it and that you will see how interest in the study 
of Latin could be stimulated, if this issue were used 
for practice in sight reading when Christmas draws 
near. If you are not familiar with “Res Gestae”, 
ask for a copy of a regular issue, too. 


For fourteen years we have been supplying the 
teachers of United States and Canada with special 
material for their Latin classes. If you haven't a 
list of our publications, we invite you to write for 
one. Address your request to 


THE YALE BOOK COMPANY 


34 Butternut St. Toronto 6, Ontario 


‘ 
. 
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New editions of three indispensable books 


The People of Aristophanes 
BY VICTOR EHRENBERG 


HISTORICAL and sociological account of Athenian life based on Aristophanes and Old 

Attic Comedy. “He portrays in great detail the rise in the latter half of the fifth century 

of a middle class of craftsmen and traders . .. He has chapters on the social classes, on the 

family, on religion and on various political relationships ... within the state. He portrays 
the rise of the so-called “economic man’. . . intensely vivid.”— John H. Finley, Jr. 


Second edition revised and enlarged. Tllustrated. $5.00 


A History of Autobiography in Antiquity 
BY GEORG MISCH 
Professor of Philosophy. Gottingen University. Translated by E. W. DICKES 


ERE is a definitive study of the development of character analysis through the works of 

Plato and the autobiographical writings of the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman world. 
There are sections on Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, Gregory, and above all, Augustine, whose 
Retractations form such an important part of the last era before the Dark Ages. Available 
for the first time in English, this is a fascinating account of the growth of the individual’s 
sense of personality in Western culture. 2 volumes, $8.50 


Catullus 


BY ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL 


N THE request of many teachers of the classics, the Harvard University Press is pleased 
to re-issue this standard edition of the poems of Catullus. This volume, originally 
published by Ginn and Co. and long out of print is now available at no change in price. 
“Most teachers of Latin in American colleges have found it to be from many points of view 
the best edition for class use.”— William Chase Greene $3.25 


A HANDBOOK FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


An Informal Guide, edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite. Essential reading 
for every prospective college teacher. $3.50 


Don't 
forget 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


At your bookstore, or 
Tis Cambridge 38. Massachusetts 
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Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth 
High School; 


Donoghue of 


-Treasurer, 

sloomfield) High School; Corre- 

1 Mrs. Phyllis Winquist of Re 

Park High School. Miss Donoghue was the recipient 
the Association’s Rome Scholarship for the summer 


f 1951 


Secretary 


sponding 


Secretary, sselle 


prizes in the form of books were awarded to students 
Year Sections, 
Second Year 


Year and Fourth 
Latin 


in the Latin Third 
and ornamental pins to fourteen 


contestants. 


The fourth University of Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference, held at Lexington on April 26, 27, 
and 28, 1951, was attended by more than six hundred 
scholars and teachers Phe Conference was directed 
by Professor Jonah W. BE. Skiles, Head ot the Uni- 
Ancient Languages. 


versity’s Department of 


the New York Classical Club, regorts Professor 
Queens College, held its sixty-sixth 
New York University on 


ninety-seven 


Konrad Gries of PERSONALIA 
scholarship examination at 
June 15, 1951. 


irom twenty-one public high schools in New York City; 


New York University has announced the appoint- 
ment of Professor William H. Stahl as Chairman of 
the Department of Classics in its College of Arts and 
New York City. 


There were contestants 


the number of entrants in the Latin l‘ourth Year Section 


increase over the preceding yea First and 


showed an Sciences at University Heights, 
second prizes, awarded in cash, went to the following: 
At a meeting held at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 


Canada, in July 1951, Dr. Edna White was elected 
President of the Classical Association of the Maritime 
Newfoundland. 


Wm. Howard 
Coll ge 
Third Vear, Hunter 
Miriam Hall 

> Fourth Year, Diane Di Prima, Hun- 
ter College Hunter 
College H. S., $25; 


Hall 


Latin Second Year, Daniel Gershenson, 


$10; 


Llunter 
Veit, 


Erasmus 


$15; Ann Lichtenstein, 


Latin Dianz 
Provinces and 
S. Dressler, 
Dr. Charlton C. Jernigan has become president of 
Charlotte, North Carolina; he was 


the Classics Department at Florida 


S., $50; Gabriele Bernhard, Queens College, 


formerly head of 


State University. 


Greek Third Year, Marilyn Gussow, 


Erasmus High School, $25. In addition, sixteen 


Learning Latin 1s an Adventure 


Jenkins - Wagener 
-LATIN AND THE ROMANS 
Book I, New Edition Book TI 


Jenkins-Wagener makes the study of Latin etal and appealing 
to pupils! Boys and girls are constantly reminded of our “legacies” 
from the Romans, both in language and in culture. Quantities of 
illustrations and attractive open pages show you at first glance 

that these handsome books are modern. Absorbing reading, varied drill, 
extensive help in understanding, many examples of Latin in today’s usage, 
and rapid introduction to reading indicate a thoroughly up-to-date program. 
Write for more information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New York 11 ° 
Dallas 1 . Columbus 16 


Home Office — Boston 
Chicago 16 . Atlanta 3 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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Mycenae 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL HISTORY AND GUIDE 


By ALAN J. B. WACE. An introduction to Mycenae and its civilization, based 
on the results of detailed scientific investigation of the site by the best qualified 
scholar in the field. “The most concise, complete, and competent description and 
appreciation of Mycenean civilization yet offered the interested scholar or 
layman.”—Classical Weekly. 231 illustrations, $15.00. 


The Imagery of 
Sophocles’ “Antigone” 


By ROBERT F. GOHEEN. A systematic investigation of the Greek text, employ- 
ing the techniques of the New Criticism. “By the delicate and sturdy use of the 
poetic criticism of our own time—by using the tools of our own sensibility— 
Mr. Goheen tackles the perpetual job of restoring to experience the life of a 
classic. His study of the imagery of the Antigone helps us seize the moving 
poetic power of language itself. His Antigone becomes part of our Sophocles.” 


—R. P. Blackmur. $3.00. 


Greek Mythology 


in Byzantine Art 


By KURT WEITZMANN. A study of the survival of the classic pictorial tradi- 
tion in Byzantine art. Attention is focused on miniatures and ivories of the 10th 
and 11th centuries in an effort to explain the appearance of classical themes in 
the art of that period, and to fix their sources. “A scholarly presentation of a 
complex subject.”—U. S. Quarterly Book Review. 

60 pages of collotype illustrations. $12.00. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Latin as a living language 


in a modern 


teachable 


two-year course: 


FOR AMERICANS 


FOR AMERICANS 


ULLMAN AND HENRY 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


—Revised 


With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text. illustrations, 
study helps and procedures. Pre-eminent in the field for more than a quarter 
century, Ullman and Henry Latin Books continue their leadership in the field of 


high-school texts. 


BOOK I — for Ist year BOOK Il — for 2nd year 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Chicago: Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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